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CALIFORNIA GOLD MINING CAMP 
by 

Robert F. Berkhofer 



A California gold-mining town in the 
early 1850 's is not a typical community 
in American history. Most communities 
in our history started as agricultural 
communities upon a slow westward-moving 
frontier. As a result of their slow 
migration, these communities were typical 
extensions of American society with their 
farms, schools, churches, and governments. 
The Land Ordinance of 178 r i and the North- 
west Ordinance and their successors pro- 
vided an adequate framework for the slow 
migration of a relatively permanent agri- 
cultural population. But the frenetic 
activity associated with a gold rush did 
not fit the old framework and necessitated 
new provision for land tenure and govern- 
ment . 



The nature of gold deposits modified 
the old approaches used by Americans in 
a forested environment for agriculture. 

The inevitable bar, gulch, or creek in 
the name, of a camp indicated the physical 
terrain associated with gold mining. The 
precious metal was found in mountainous 
country usually, and the early discoveries 
were near the surface of the ground. Usu- 
ally the vein was found in a narrow gulch 
or in a long, thin bar in some stream. 

Thus the large claims for agriculture were 
inapplicable and at the same time the ter- 
rain made difficult transportation and 
communication with previously settled areas, 
A strike might well be hundreds of miles 
from the other settlements . 

Though the rush to the new strike ap- 
peared to be disorderly, the laying out of 
claims was orderly, for customs soon arose 
about the division of the precious ore- 
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bearing ground ar.d the equally pre- 
cious water for working the claim. 

Claims were laid out along the narrow 
gulch or bar, numbered usually from the 
discovery claim. The discoverer (s) could 
not claim the whole vein but had to share 
it with others according to the custom. 

Yet , not everyone who came received some 
land either. The size was customarily a 
hundred feet or so wide and from hill to 
hill, hill to stream, or bounded by some 
other natural feature. Custom then led 
to an arrangement whereby claims were dis- 
tributed upon a first-come basis until all 
the land was taken. Cl aim- jumping and 
other violations of these customs occurred, 
but organization and order was more prev- 
alent as is to be expected given the na- 
ture of society. Frequently, the only 
sign of a claim was the tools left on the 
ground. In reality, all the lands were 
subject to federal distribution by auction 
but greedy miners subverted this law -.and 
a lax government acquiesced. 

Rules for holding and working a claim 
as well as other governmental functions 
were handled by the mining camp or dis- 
trict association. Like the custom re- 
garding claims, this organization was 
extra-legal. . The people at the camp con- 
stituted themselves into an association, 
made the rules, and elected officials to 
enforce them. A judge, a recorder, and 
some executive officers performed these 
duties. The job of the judge was impor- 
tant for he heard the quarrels over rules 
and claims. Trials were argued by the 
lawyers found in every camp, and were de- 
cided by jury if the disputants paid the 
jurors for the profits lost from working 
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their claims. Appeals from this "court" 
were heard by the association as a whole 
as were the important crimes of robbery 
and murder. 

This example of self-government was 
temporary before regular government upon 
the territorial and county pattern was 
organized. California recognized these 
extra-legal customs by law in 1852. This 
self-government was not perfect democracy 
in operation. However, there was a great 
difference between its activities and 
those of the famous vigilante justice. 

While both were extra-legal, vigilante 
groups were secret in membership and meet- 
ing, and prejudged the guilt of the man 
they intended to execute. Both groups 
may have had necessary functions upon the 
frontier, and both are good examples cf 
formal devices for social control by 
"spontaneous" government. 

The technology of mining went through 
stages depending upon the location of the 
gold or the nature of the ore. Gold nug- 
gets and flakes near the surface were 
easily exploited by simple technology. 

The simplest method was the panning familiar 
to so many. Even one man could do this 
profitably, but most men had at least some 
partners and division of labor enhanced 
the profit of each. Sluices and long 
toms allowed men to specialize in sod- 
stripping, digging, ‘“wheeling the dirt, 
tossing debris from the device, throwing 
away tailings. When the water permitted, 
hydrciulic mining utilized a stream of 
water under high pressure to rip down 
hills for obtaining pay-dirt faster. All 
these methods used only the easily- 
exploited surface gold. If the metal was 
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discovered buried deep in quartz lodes, 
then shafts and tunnels had to be con- 
structed, and mechanical devices were 
needed to crush the ore and separate the 
gold. 



In general , the more complicated the 
procedure of extraction from the earth and 
ore the more equipment used, the more it 
was necessary to organize formally. Thus 
after the surface gold was quickly gathered, 
corporations utilizing outside capital 
with a hierarchy of workers came in if the 
resources warranted it. Such a develop- 
ment stabilized a community during the 
time of operation but then the town re- 
verted to a small rural community or 
was deserted. 

Because the depletion of the gold was 
inevitable, the history of evety mining 
community was dynamic, and iri : the eyes 
of many residents , every town was merely a 
temporary stopping place. Depending upon 
the extent and nature of the gold, every 
community passed through several stages: 
the initial rush, surface mining, perhaps 
a corporation phase, and finally abandon- 
ment or changed occupation and size. 

A community began with the rush of 
excited, greedy men hurrying to be among 
the lucky ones grabbing a claim in a pos- 
sible rich strike. Every other 1 activity 
was subordinated in this phase to mining , 
so housing was temporary and hastily con- 
structed and food and supplies were "im- 
ported." Cabins and canvas shelters were 
for the better-off; dugouts or the stars 
served the more eager or the poor. The 
few buildings housed several businesses 
during the day and many sleepers at night. 
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Gold mining requires hard physical 
labor, and so the initial communities were 
composed of men, and most of them were 
young. Staple foods were bread, bacon, 
beans, and coffee; dress was rough and 
dirty, and housekeeping was casual at best, 
Most men worked hard and slept well. En- 
tertainments were few: horse-racing, 

drinking, gambling, and fighting. Women 
were few, too, and mainly entertained the 
men at dance halls and elsewhere. 



Travelers' notebooks and miners' 
diaries alike record the high cost of 
living in the mining communities during 
their early history. Considering the 
remoteness of the camp and the difficulty 
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gold was found frequently many miles from 
any other settlement, new transportation 
lines had to be established. Wagon trans-- 
port had always been high-priced regardless 
of terrain, and the mountainous landscape 
in this case only raised the price of moving 
goods. Since the miners devoted themselves 
solely to the pursuit of gold and the land 
prohibited much gardening, all their food 
as well as supplies had to be brought in 
over the bad roads. Snow-blocked trails in 
the winter meant exorbitant prices, some- 
times riots, and perhaps famine. After a 
while farmers might locate near the miners, 
but since they had been attracted by the 
high prices in the first place, little price 
lowering would occur. Certainly, experience 
proved that being a merchant in a mining 
community was a surer road to wealth than 
working a claim. 
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or both. Soon churches , schools, and 
other American institutions customary 
at the time were founded in the town, 
and regular government was extended to 
it. Women soon joined their husbands 
and brought gentility and "culture." 
life soon resumed as it was elsewhere 
in American society in the 1850’s; this 
would be expected in light of modern 
social theory. With sawmills came 
lumber for houses and buildings; with 
the years came theater troupes and the 
other products of American civilization 
at that time, if the town. survived . 

During the whole history of the 
community, the racial prejudice of the 
time was also evident, Chinese who 
entered the fields were forceably driven 
off, allowed to work only "used-up" 
claims, or provided menial services. 
Mexicans were taunted as "greasers" and 
confined in activity like the Chinese. 
Indians were Killed or used as servants. 
Negroes here as elsewhere we: a treated 
as inferiors. Given the racial and 
nationality attitudes of the time, gold 
was not meant for all equally. Contrary 
to American myth, equalitarianism was 
no more a trait of the frontier than 
of the east. Not all the people were 
Americans who had rushed westward to 
gain a fortune, but even many of the 
Europeans shared these attitudes. 

The existence of racial prejudice, 
theater troupes, schools, Bibles, shovels, 
lawyers, and all the other aspects of 
American civilization of the 1850 's 
demonstrates that the mining communities, 
atypical as they seemed to be during the 
early period of their history, were still 
part of the American culture of the 
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period. In fact, their seeming atypicality 
highlights this culture in many ways. What 
the settlers left, behind in the way of 
family, churches, schools, government, 
and material things was looked upon as tem- 
porary by the miners. The gold miners sought 
wealth in order to reproduce the civilization 
they left and to enjoy its privileges and 
status more. Even the "new" customs of tem- 
porary government indicate how much they were 
part of their society as far as government 
and social control went. The lack of law- 
lessness in the face of great temptation shows 
the true operation of society. Customs, atti- 
tudes, and values trcivelled to the new commun- 
ities along with the other baggage of the 
miners . 
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OBJECTIVES 



This unit should make progress towa- d developing the following: 

CONCEPTS c. In all societies people are 

expected to behave in certain 



Culture : universals; diversity; uniqueness 

learned behavior; norms and values; 
sanctions; law; government; change; 
persistence; cultural use of environ- 
ment 

Social Processes : socialization; conflict; 

accommodation; price setting (supply 
and demand) 

Social Organization : institutions (govern- 

ment, school, church); role; functions 

Technology : division of labor; productiv- 

ity 

Location : position; site; situation 

Site Concepts : canyons; gulch; river 

source; mountain range; resources; 
river bar 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1. All people, regardless of where they 
live or to what race, nationality, 
religion, or era they have belonged, 
have many things in common. 

a. Every culture must provide for 
the satisfaction of the elementary 
biological requirements such an 
food and warmth. 

b. All cultures require a certain 
minimum of reciprocal behavior 
for cooperation to obtain sub- 
sistence and other ends of social 



life . 

PRir 




ways and not to behave in 
certain ways; they are expected 
to believe that certain things 
are good and certain things 
are bad. 

d. All societies have some means 
of socializing children. 

e. All societies have some type 
of religion. 

f. All societies have some laws 
(rules) which will be enforced 
through force if necessary. 

2. Ways of living differ from one 
society to another and within the 
same society; they differ from one 
period to another within the same 
country . 

a. Societies differ in terms of 
the kinds of services which 
are provided by governments . 

b. Although all societies use both 
positive and negative social 
sanctions, the particular sanc- 
tions used may differ. 

3. The members of every group direct 
expectations (organized into roles) 
toward other members; they apply 
both positive and negative sanc- 
tions to get members to behave in 
certain ways. 

All societies develop means of 

I 
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enforcing laws (or rules) and working 
out new laws . 

a. Some norms are considered so 6. 

important by a society.' that they 

will be enforced through the use 

of force if necessary; other 

norms are considered less important. 7. 

b. All societies have potential con- 
flict and must develop means of try- 
ing to settle disputes and accommo- 
date differences; in every society 
there is some means of making 
authoritative decisions when 
people's goals differ. 

8 . 

c. In many societies governmental 
institutions are established to 
enforce laws and work out new laws. 

d. Government action may help increase 9. 
as well as restrict individual 
rights. 

1) Governments restrict people 10. 

who would interfere with the 
rights Of or even the life of 
others . 

2) Governments enforce laws with .11. 
force if necessary. 

e. The greater the population density, 
the greater the need for more laws 

and for some institutions for 32. 

changing laws. 

Governments provide many services which 13. 
people cannot provide for themselves. 

a. Governments provide protection 
against crime. 

11 
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(or rules) and working b. Governments frequently provide 

schools . 
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Innovations occur in all societies; 
they occur in ideas and behavior, 
not just in things. 

Although culture is always changing, 
certain parts or elements may per- 
sist over long periods of time. 

a. People usually do not discard 

a trait completely; they are more 
likely to modify it to fit into 
new situations. 

An important change in one aspect 
of a societ's culture will result 
in changes of other aspects of their 
culture. 



action may help increase 9. Division of labor and improved tools 
restrict individual can. make possible increased produc- 

tion . 

10. The members of a group are likely 
to delegate responsibilities and 
rights; they assign certain role 
behaviors . 
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.11. Phenomena are distributed unequally 
over the earth’s surface, resulting 
in great diversity or variability 
from one place to another. 

12. Both men and nature change the 
character of the earth. 
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People living in a particular physi- 
cal environment or in similar physi- 
cal environments use the environment 
according to their cultural values, 
knowledge, and technology. 
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The price of a good rises when the 
supply of this good is in short supply 
as compared to the demand for the good . 

If the money supply increases while 3, 

the supply remains the same, the demand 
increases and prices rise. 

Situation describes a phenomena in a 
real relationship with other phenomena 
with which it is associated. 



a. 



b. 



It is important to know the direc- 
tion and distance from other places.' 

It is important to know the func- 
tional relationship to other places. 



SKILLS 



The broad skill toward which teaching is 
ultimately directed is underlined; the 
specific aspect of the skill or understanding 
needed to learn the skill is in plain type. 

1. Locating and Gathering information 

Is able to use the table of contents 
and the index of a book. 

Uses dictionaries effectively. 

Reads for the main : ideas; is able to use 
introduction, summaries, and headings to 
pick out main ideas. 

Reads for details which support or con- 
tradict generalizations and main ideas. 

Gains information from listening. 

Evaluating Information 

^rj^^cks on the accuracy of information 

bKJL 
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and decides how much faith to put 
in the source. 

Organizing Data and Drawing Conclu - 
sions 

Studies his data to see if he needs 
to gather more data before coming 
to a conclusion. 

Generalizes from data. 

Sets up hypotheses and checks 
against new data. 

Applies previously-learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data. 

Considers conclusions tentative, 
subject to change in the light of 
hew evidence. 

Communicates Effectively 

Clarifies his purpose or theme. _ 

Organizes his materials to fit his 
theme and follows his organization. 

v. .1 . 

Uses techniques to clarify ideas 
and arouse interest. 

Checks his writing for errors. 

Uses only a few notes for oral 
reports and discussions. 

Limits the length of his talk or 
his part in a discussion. 

Geographic Skills 

a . Compares Distances 



2 . 



5. 
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b. Interprets Maps and Globes 

Orients a map (to the north, in 
the direction which one is going) 
with another map or globe . 

Interprets different types of map 
symbols . 

Tells directions from maps. 

Recognizes distortions on maps. 

Uses map scale to determine dis- 
tances between places. 

6 . Time Sense 

Has a sense of the passage of time. 

7 . Works Effectively With Others 

Helps create and sustain an atmosphere 
in which all members of the group feel 
secure and anxious to participate. 

Accepts his share of the responsibili- 
ties for group work. 

ATTITUDES 

1. Is sceptical of theories of single 
causation in the social sciences and 
is equally sceptical of panaceas . 

2. Is curious about social data and human 
behavior. 

3. Is sceptical of the finality of know- 
ledge; considers generalizations and 
theories as tentative, always subject 

O change in the light of new evidence. 

ERIC 



4. Accepts laws until they can be 
changed by peaceful means. 

5. Values procedural safeguards 
needed for a fair trial of those 
accused of crimes . 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



S . Compares length I . 

of periods . 

S . Sets up hypotheses 
and checks against 
new data . 

S . i Tells directions 
from maps . 

S . Interprets color layer 
symbols in terms of 
map legend . 

Understands concept of 
"resource . " 



Although most people arriving in California during 
thi-s period were from American communities , people 
from many parts of the world came to the California 
gold fields. 



G. Phenomena are distributed 
unequally over the earth’s 
surface, resulting in 
great diversity or varia- 
bility from one place to 
another. 

G. People living in a parti- A. Although one can go from Boston to California 
cular physical environment very quickly today by plane or train or car, 

or in similar physical the trip in 1849 was very slow and difficult, 

environments use the envir- ... 

onment according to their 
cultural values, knowledge, 
and technology. 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES 



EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 



1. Obtain a collection of mineral specimens and other 
small stones. Scatter the stones in various parts 
of the school play area or in the wooded area 
adjoining the school grounds. 

Tell class that they are going to go prospecting 
to find a small stone or rock that they think is 
valuable. 

Upon return to classroom ask: "Why do you think 

the stone that you have brought back is valuable? 
Where did you find it? How did you feel when you 
found it? How do you think you could use it?" 



2. Show painting of gold prospector. Ask children to 
suggest what they think the man is doing in this 
setting. Allow sufficient time for discussion of 
children's responses. Compare with the class' 
prospecting trip. 



Bring out the idea that this is a painting of a 
prospector in the California gold fields. (Compare 
period between 184.9 and present with period between 
1715 [colonial family studied in grade 2] and present. 

Use timeline to show. Ask: "Were any of your parents 

alive at this time?") 

3. Show the ill-equipped "prospector" heading for Cali- Slide of ill-equipped 
fornia. Ask the children what they think the car- prospector, 

toonist was trying to depict in this drawing . Allow 

time for a discussion of the problems the cartoon Andrist, California Gold 
"prospector" might encounter as he travels west. Rush , p. 24. 

Relate to cartoons of today. How do cartoonist 
convey their messages? 



Slide of well-equipped 
prospector . 

Andrist, California Gold 
Rush , title page. 



4. To review how maps can be used to locate places, 
show the first part of the filmstrip Locating 
Places on Maps . 

O 

ERIC 



Filmstrip: Locating 

Places on Maps , Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica 
Films . 
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G. It is important to know the 
direction and distance from 
other places . 

'■£ 3 x * . .. 

S. Tells direction from maps .. 

S . Orients a map with a globe . 

S . Compares distances . 

S. Recognizes distortion on 
maps . 



Unlike other groups moving west , the gold 
seeker did not plan on settling in California. 
His primary concern was to accumulate enough 
gold to return home and live according to his 
perceived needs. 



G. Every culture must provide II. 
for the satisfaction of the 
elementary biological re- 
quirements such as food and 
warmth. 



B. People travelling to California from the 
eastern area of the nation used one of 
three routes: overland, across Panama, 

or around the Horn. 



O 
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5. Discuss the location of California using a U.S. map. U.S 

In what direction is California from Boston? Ask: 

"Does anyone know where the popular gold mining area 
was during the* Gold Rush Days' in California?" Dis- 
cuss the problems involved in reaching this area of 
the country from Boston; from other areas of the J 

country. {What kind of country would people pass 
through?) Ask: "Why do you think people went to 

California to get gold? Why didn't they mine gold in 
Boston?" Discuss meaning of resource. 

6. To reveal the actual discovery of gold, read the 

selection from McNeer, bringing in famous names such McRj 

as Jim Marshall and John Sutter. Show the filmstrip Gi 

Gold 1 On to California . (The audiotape that accompan- 
ies this filmstrip may be too difficult for many third Fill 
graders to understand. The filmstrip may be used with- t 

out the audiotape.) See the appendix for the worksheet 7i 

on John Sutter. 

So*' 



7. To review cardinal directions show filmstrip Reading 
Directions on Map s . 



8. Tell the children, "Some people took long trips in a Wor 

southerly direction in order to reach California." Ask: 

"Can you demonstrate - using the map - how this might Glo 
have been possible?" Ask the children to think of 
places men might have come from if they had travelled 
great distances in an easterly direction. Have them 
compare globe and map and orient the two. Have them 
locate places where they think men might have lived be- 
fore coming to the gold fields. Use map and globe for 
this activity. 



Show first part of the film California and Go ld to see Fil 
actual discovery of gold and t.c see the routes "taken r 

by the gold seekers . 

PLEASE NOTE ; Showing this entire film now will spoil 
any further instruction since the film gives a very com- 
plete picture of gold mining life. Sac*- ions can be shown 
throughout the unit.- and as a good review the whole flip; 
can be shown near the end or the unit. 



i dlx. 
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the location of California using a U.S. map. U.S. Map Transparency, 

direction is California from Boston? Ask: 
lyone know where the popular gold mining area 
Lng the ''.Gold Rush Days' in California?" Dis- 
5 problems involved in reaching this area of 
i try from Boston; from other areas of che 
(What kind of country would people pass 
’) Ask: "Why do you think people went to 

tia to get gold? Why didn't they mine gold in 
1 Discuss meaning of resource. 



.1 the actual discovery of gold, read the 

hi from McNeer, bringing in famous names such McNeor, The California 

larshall and John Sutter. Show the filmstrip Gold Rush , pp. 3-127 

' n to California . (The audiotape that accompan- 
filmstrip may be too difficult for many third Filmstrip: Gold! On 

to understand. The filmstrip may be used with- to California , Eye 

audiotape.) See the appendix for the worksheet Gate House, Inc. 

Sutter. 

See Appendix for J oh n 
Sutter Worksheet. 

7 cardinal directions show filmstrip Reading Filmstrip: Reading 

ns on Maps . Directions on Map's , 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

children, "Some people took lo.ig trips in a World Map. 
y direction in order to reach California." Ask: 
demonstrate - using the map - hov? this might Globe, 
n possible?" Ask the children to think of 
sn might have come from if they had travelled 
stances in an easterly direction. Have them 
2 lobe and map and orient the two. Have them 
Laces where they think men might have lived be- 
ing to the gold fields. Ose map and globe for 
Lvity . 



it part of the film California and Gold to see Film: C alifornia and Gold 

scovery of gold and to see the routes taken Ernest Kio.inberg . 

■id seekers . 

■ TE : Showing this entire film non' will spoil 

:-sr instruction since the film gives a very com- 
of gold mining life. Sections can be shown 
: F R,r unit, and as a good review the whole flip; 

- SS&L aar the end ox the unit. 
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Most newcomers to i 
were unprepared fo 
prospecting. Exag 
availability of go] 
aspects of living i 
fields . 



S . Communicates effectively . 

S. Uses dictionaries effectively . 



S. Interprets maps . IV. The physical featur 

mining operations. 



S . Uses map scale to determin e ill. 
distances between places . 
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to determine III. Most newcomers to the California gold fields 
sen places. were unprepared for the physical rigors of 

prospecting. Exaggerated stories of the 
availability of gold overshadowed the realistic 
aspects of living and working in the gold 
fields. 



Effectively . 



Les effectively . 



IV. The physical features of California affected 
mining operations . 
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). Read selections from The California Gold Rush or Gold 
Rush Adventures to show different parts of the world 
that gold seekers came from. Children can locate these 
places on maps and globes. Different routes can be 
traced using a world map. "Why do you think people 
wanted gold so badly that they made this long trip? 

What is gold used for today?" 



McNeer, The California 
Gold Rush , pp. 32-51. 

McCall, Gold Rush Adven - 
tures , pp. 59-75. 

World Map or Globe. 



L. Ask children to imagine that they were going to Calif or- Beals, The Rush for 
nia to seek gold. Have general review of film and read Gold, pp. 157-164. 
pp. 157-164 in The Rush for Gold . Discuss what they 
would expect to find in California (terrain, climate, etc.), 
how they would provide for their basic needs, and how they 
would plan to get gold from the land. Bring out the needs 
of people: 



a. food b. shelter c. clothing d. tools 

e. protection from animals, men. 



2. Have pupils use map scale on U.S. map to estimate dis- U.S. Map. 
tance of trip. 

3 . Have the children pretend to be wagon masters heading 
west for the gold fields. How would they be responsible 
for lives if these hardships faced them? 



1 . 


no money 


5. 


heat (day) cold (night) 


2. 


no food 


6. 


sickness 


3. 


robbed 


7. 


dust storms 


4. 


wagon train broke down 


8. 


no water 



Stress the fact that they have never been there before -- 
thus not being very prepared. Pretend that the worst things 
are all happening to them. 



4. Have each child keep an alphabetized vocabulary list with 
new words he encounters in the class discussions and in 
his readings. Have him check the definitions of the words 
with that of the dictionaries in the room. Provide oppor- 
tunities for the children to use the words in their unit work. 



5 . 



Using a raised relief map of the United States, discuss the 
land forms which exist in the gold fields of California. 
03 use of color layers to depict the regions's geographic 
tures . 



Raised Relief Map 
of the U.S. 
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S. Understands use of color layer s. 

S . Uses legend to interpret color 
layers, other map symbols . 

S. Develops a sense of area . 

S. Uses a scale of miles . 

S. Interprets shading as an aid 
in visualizing relief . 

Understands site concepts of 
canyons, river sources, river 
bars, mountain range. 



S . Works effectively with others . 

S . Helps create an atmosphere 
in which all members feel 
secure . 

S. Accepts share of responsibility 
in group work . 
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Use the filmstrip Reading Physical Maps if necessary. ] 



16. Locate some of the major rivers along which gold camps I 
arose. (American, Yuba, Feather, Stanislaus Rivers). 

Ask children to explain the reason for the flow direc- 
tion of the rivers by examining the raised relief map. 
Discuss meaning of source of river. 

Show frames on rivers from filmstrip Map Symbols, Dots 
and Lines . . 

17. Examine map of gold fields with children. Ask them to A 

describe how this map suggests differences in terrain 
(relief). Show section of filmstrip Reading Physical 
Maps fo:: a better understanding of how terrain is S 

represented. 

L 

F 
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18. In discussing the above map, ask if anyone can discover F. 
how far it is from Sutter's Fort to Coloma. (approx. 

40 miles) Have the class examine the scale of miles on 
this map. work on interpreting the distances from one 
mining camp to another. Compare distances to similar 
ones from the children's homes to nearby familiar areas. 
Filmstrip Measuring Distances on Maps may be useful in 
this activity. 

10. Have some children construct a relief map of a section 

of the California gold fields, using clay or other plastic 
media . 



(The following recipe may also he used to make relief map.. 
Mix 2 parts flour with 1 part salt; 

Stir in cold water to make consistency desired; 

Food coloring or powdered tempera paint car. be added, 
or allow a week to dry and use poster paints tc 
color it.) 



24 
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filmstrip Reading Physical Maps if necessary. 



ome of the major rivers along which gold camps 
(American, Yuba, Feather, Stanislaus Rivers), 
dren to explain the reason for the flow direc- 
the rivers by examining the raised relief map. 
meaning of source of river. 

mes on rivers from filmstrip Map Symbols , Dots 

s. . 

r ■ ' 

tap of gold fields with children. As k them to 
I how this map suggests differences in terrain 
, Show section of filmstrip Reading Physical 
1 a better understanding of how terrain is 
:ed . 



Filmstrip: Reading 

Physical Maps , Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Filmstrip: Map Symbols , 

Dots and Lines , Society 
for visual Education . 



sing the above map, ask if anyone can discover 
t is from Sutter's Fort to Coloma. (approx. 
Have the class examine the scale of miles on 
Work on interpreting the distances from one 
rap to another. Compare distances to similar 
the children's homes to nearby familiar areas, 
Measuring Distances or Maps may be useful in 



Andrist, California Gold 
Rush , p. 23. 

Slide of map of California 
gold fields. 

Lewis , Gold Rush Country . 

Filmstrip: Reading Phys - 

ical Maps , Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 

Filmstrip: . Measuring 

Distances on Maps , Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica 
Films . 



vity . 

children construct a relief map of a section 
lifornia gold fields, using clay or other plastic 



wing recipe may also be used to make relief waps 
parts flour with 1 part* salt; 

In cold water to make consistency desired; 
coloring or powdered tempera paint can be added, 
a week to drv and use poster paints tc 
t.) 
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Understands site concepts 
of canyon, gulch, and river 
bar. 



S . Gains information from 
listening . 



S. Uses index and table of V. Mining procedures were varied. 

contents to locate informa - 
tion . A. .Individuals or small groups of men moved 

along streams , rivers, cannons, gulches 

S. Is able to read with under - searching for gold that might be lying 

standing . on or near the surface of the earth. 

(Reads for main ideas, reads 
for details which support 
or contradict generalizations 
and main ideas . ) 



S. Presents effective oral 
reports. 



O 
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20. Call attention - to the names of the mining camps on the 
map. Ask children to suggest how the names might have 
originated.' Point out the frequency of the term "bar" 
in some of the towns 'names. . Discuss this phenomenon. 
During this activity, look for the terms "gulch" and 
"canyon" in the names of towns. Explain these terms to 
the children. Have children collect pictures of these 
physical phenomena in order that they may better under- 
stand the concepts. More names. of mining camps may be 
found in California Gold Days . 

21. Have children draw pictures or a mural which will illus- 
trate the physical characteristics of many of the gold 
mining areas. Use filmstrips from the Earth , Home of 
Man series to review site concepts as needed. 

22. Children may wish to create models of these site con- 
cepts using clay or other media. 

23. Read description of early placer mining to children in 
order that they may gain a better understanding of the 
significance of these site concepts to the gold seeker. 

24. Show pictures of prospectors again. Ask children to 
suggest which of the two prospectors was better pre- 
pared to mine gold. 



25. Choose from books listed at right to find out how and 
why mining was practiced as it was in the early stages 
of California gold mining. (Panning, cradle, long tom) 
This can either be teacher instructed or pupils may use 
reference materials to make, their own reports. Compare 
the information derived from each separate source. To 
get a better idea of what it was actually like, show 
pictures. See appendix for worksheet describing the 
cradle and long tom. Later ask children to make their 
own illustrations of the equipment. 
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m- to the names of the mining camps on the 
.l : dren to suggest how the names might have 
Point out the frequency of the term "bar" 
ie towns ’names . Discuss this phenomenon, 
tctivity, look for the terms "gulch" and 
;he names of towns. Explain these terms to 
Have ; -children collect pictures of these 
.omeria in order that . they may better under- 
icepts. More iijames. of mining camps may be 
fornia Gold Days . 

draw pictures or a mural which will illus- 
sical characteristics of many of the gold 
Use filmstrips from the Earth, Home of 
review site concepts as needed. 

wish to create models of these site con- 
lay or other media. 

ion of early placer mining to children in 
ey may gain a better understanding of the 
of these site concepts to the gold seeker. 

of prospectors again. Ask children to 
of the two prospectors was better pre- 
gold. 



ooks listed at right to find out how and 
s practiced as it was in the early stages 
gold mining. (Panning, cradle, long tom) 
ar be teacher instructed or pupils may use 
efials .to roak§, their own reports . Compare 
on derived from each separate source. To 
idea of what it was actually like, show 
a appendix for worksheet describing the 
ng tom. Later ask children to make their 
ions of the equipment. 




Study Prints: Map Sym - 

bols and Geographic 
Terms Charts , A. J. 

Ny strom and Company. 

Ba aer , California Gold 
Days, p. 63. 



Filmstrip:. Earth, Home 
of Man series , Eye 
Gate House, Inc. 



Andrist, The C alifornia 
Gold Rush , ppV uG -Cl . 



Slides of prospectors. 

Andrist, California Gold 
Rush , title page and 
p. 24 . 

McNeer , The California 
Gold Rush, pp. 91-100; 
110-128. 

McCall , Gold Rush Adven - 
tures , pp. 111-123. 

Beals, The Rush for Gold, 
pp. 195-198. 

Bauer , C alifornia Gold 
Days , pp. 66-84. 

See Appendix for Cradle 
and Long Tom . 
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;g« Division of labor and the B. 

use of improved tools can 
increase a person's output. 

I 

I 

. 



G. An important change in one 

I aspect of a society's culture 
will result in changes of 
other aspects of their 
culture. 

S . Checks on the accuracy o f 
information . 

G. Ways of living differ from 
one society to another and 
within the same society? 
they differ from one period 
to another within the same 
country. 



Initially, miners worked alone. Pan- 
ning was the most common method for ob- 
taining gold. Soon mechanical means 
were introduced. Rockers or cradles and 
long toms expedited the process of mining 
gold . 

The increasing utilization of the mechan- 
ical devices made it imperative that 
groups of miners work together. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA 

AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. VI. 

G. People living 1 a parti- 
cular physical environment 
use the environment accord- 
ing to their cultural values, 
knowledge, and technology. 



Life in the gold fields was primitive judged 
by the standards of life in more settled 
areas of the country. 

A. Miners were primarily concerned with 
mining gold rather than settling and 
developing communities. 



O 
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Project and discuss the film Gold and Gold Mining to - 
contrast the simple operation of the first gold 
miners'Mth^ mining .qp^panies todays J 

26. Have the children report their findings to the class. 
A]ert them to the accuracy of material they report upon. 
Did each of the readings emphasize the same things? Were 
some of the reference materials lacking in information? 
In providing for individual differences, small group or 
individual reports could be given using the First Book 
of Mining or Underground Riches . Comparisons could be ( 
made between gold and other types of mining. Pogo 1 s 
Mining Trip , a story about a doll who gives a first-hand 
account of a journey in a covered wagon, could be read 
individually for enjoyment as well as content, and later 
reported to the class. 

27. Following the groups' reports, show film Gold Rush Boy 
and conduct a general class discussion around a com- 
parison between the way the miner lived and the way in 
which people lived in the more settled areas of the 
country during the same period. Emphasize the isola- 
tion of the mining area and the miner's preoccupation 
with gold mining. 

Show the filmstrip California, The Golden State that 
provides a description of life in this same area of 
California today or share sections of Gold Rush Country , 
California Rancho Days and California Mission Days . Ask 
children why they think changes have occurred. 



O 
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Andrist, California Gold 
Rush , pp. 75, 77, 110. 



Slides of mining opera- 
tions . 



3iscuss t ha film Gold and Gold Mining to r; - Film; Gold and Gold 
: simple operation of the first gold Mining; Bailey Films, 

pining ,.Qp^paniesy1;pday;; Film Associates. 



Ldren report their findings to the class. Markun, The First Book 
? the accuracy of material they report upon. of Mining. 

(:he readings emphasize the same things? Were 

reference materials lacking in information? Norling, Pogo's Mining 
I for individual differences, small group or Trip , 
sports could be given using the First Book ~ 

' Underground Riches . Comparisons could be Brock, Drusilla. 

gold and other types of mining . Pogo 1 s ~~ 

a story about a doll who gives a first-hand Buehr, Walter, Underground 
journey in a covered wagon, could be read Riches, 
for enjoyment as well as content, and later 
the class. 



2 groups' reports, show film Gold Rush Boy 
a general class discussion around a corn- 
sen the way the miner lived and the way in 
lived in the more settled areas of the 
ig the same period. Emphasize the isola- 
nining area and the miner 1 s preoccupation 
ling. 

ns trip California, The Golden State that 
escription of life ih this same area of . 
cday or share sections of Gold Rush Country, 
ancho Days and California Mission. Days . Asic 
they think changes have occurred. 



Film; Gold Rush Boy , 
Churchill Films . 

Andrist,. California Gold 

Rush , pp. 106-107, .110-111, 

Slide of Sunday in a mining 
camp . . 

F i 1ms tr i p : California, The 

Golden State , Eye Gate 
House , Inc . 

Lewis, Gold Rush Country . 




Bauer, California Mission 
Days . 

Bauer, California Rancho 
Days . 
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Sets up hypotheses . B. 

All cultures require a certain 
minimum of reciprocal behavior 
for cooperation to obtain sub- 
sistence and other ends of social 
life. C. 

In all societies people are ex- 
pected to behave in certain ways 
and not to behave in certain ways; 
they are expected to believe that 
certain things are good and cer- 
tain things are bad. 

The greater the population density, 
the greater the need for more laws 
and some institutions for changing 
laws . 

ACCEPTS LAWS UNTIL THEY CAN BE CHANGED 
BY PEACEFUL MEANS. 



Many people entering the gold fields 
required some system for claiming land. 
Customs led to the agreement that lands 
could be distributed on a first come - 
first serve basis. 

Custom also dictated the amount of gold 
bearing vein the miner could claim. 



All societies develop means of en- 
forcing laws (or rules) and working 
out new laws . 

a. Some norms are considered so 
important by a society that 
they will be enforced through 
the use of force if necessary; 
other norms are considered less 
important. 

b. All societies have potential 
conflict and must develop means 
of trying to settle disputes 
and accommodate differences; in 
every society there is some means 
of making authoritative decisions 
where people's goals differ. 

O 
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28. Ask the children to think of experiences they might h; 

or have had that would be somewhat similar to certain 
aspects of the miners’ style of living. Bring out ca? 
ing experiences, travel to isolated areas of the couni 
etc. Have them think of things they might have to do 
camping trips that they would not ordinarily be doing 
their own homes. (cooking, repairing and cleaning clc 
making some articles at the campsite for meeting cert^ 
needs such as shelter, etc.) (Beware of historical ar 
ronisms in doing this. Ask: "Why is camping easier 1 : 

than in ming camps of 1849?") 

Children can illustrate comparisons between miners' st 
of living and their own modern method of camping throv 
drawings or dioramas. 

29. To introduce the importance of laws, read "Children's 
Island" in Your Rights and Responsibilities as an Aroef 
can Citizen . Divide children into groups to discuss e 
small section of the story and decide what characteris 
tics good rules or laws should have. 

30. Show filmstrips in the Growing in Citizenship series t 
point out different qualities a good citizen has. 

A Good Citizen Respects the Property Rights 

of Others (Gold miners should respect other 
miners ' claims, equipment, etc.) 

A Good Citizen Lives Honestly (Should gold 
miners cheat themselves and cheat others by 
talking about what is not theirs - claim 
jumping) 

A Good Citizen is Well-Informed (Choosing a 
leader or spokesman f or • miners ) 

A Good Citizen Obeys Rules and Laws 

A Good Citizen Grows in Responsibility 

A Good Citizen Co-operates With Others (Living 
together is made easier for miners if miners 
obey laws, accept responsibility and co-operat 
with others) 



ERjt 



Iren to think of experiences they might have 
bat would be somewhat similar to certain 
jie miners' style of living. Bring out camp- 
les, travel to isolated areas of the country, 
iem think of things they might have to do ort 
3 that they would not ordinarily be doing in 
ties. (cooking, repairing and cleaning clothes, 
articles at the campsite for meeting car-tain 
i shelter, etc.) (Beware of historical ahach- 
ping this. Ask: "Why is camping easier today 

camps of 1849?") 

illustrate comparisons between miners ' style 
S their own modern method of camping through 
iioramas . *- 



the importance of laws, read "Children's Quigley, Your Rights and 
rnr Rights and Responsibilities as an A'meri- Responsibilities as an 
Divide children into groups to discuss each American Citizen , pp.2-7 
1 of the story and decide what characteris- 
.es or laws should have. 



.ps in the Growing in Citizenship series to 
iferent qualities a good citizen has. 

-tizen Respects the Property Rights 
l (Gold miners should respect other 
:s ' claims, equipment, etc.) 



Filmstrip: Growing in 

Citizenship Series, 
McGraw-Hill Films . 



.tizen Lives Honestly (should gold 
:s cheat themselves and chet. others by ’ 
Lng about what is not theirs claim 
-ng) 



-tizen is Well-Informed (Chdot hg a 
ir or spokesman for [miners) 

.tizen Obeys Rules .'and Laws 

.tizen Grows in Responsibility 



.tizen Co-operates With Others 



(Living 



:her is made easier for miners if miners 
lc O iccept responsibility and co-operate 
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c. In many societies govern- 
mental institutions are 
established to enforce laws 
and work out new laws. 

S. Generalizes from data . D, 

G. People usually do not discard 
a trait completely; they are 
more likely to modify it to 
fit into new situations. 



S . Generalizes from. data . 

G. The greater the population 

density, the greater the need 
for more laws and some insti- 
tutions for changing laws. 

G. Government action may help 
increase as well as restrict 
individual rights . 

a. Governments enforce laws 
with force'if necessary. 

b. Governments restrict 
people who would inter- 
fere with the rights or 
even with the life of 
others . 

G. The members of a group are likely E 
to delegate responsibilities and 
rights; they assign certain role 
behaviors. 



O 
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Rules for governing miners' behavior 
and procedures for adjudicating claims 
and grievances were developed by the 
miners. Bases for rules came from 
miners 1 experiences with the law of their 
home communities . . 



Miners banded into associations for the 
discussion and development of rules to 
run the gold camp. Membership in the 
association usually was open to all 
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View slides and ask children to suggest in what wav 
the problems of the prospector and the groups of 
prospectors might be different. Develop a list wit 
the class that suggests the differences in problems 

Single Prospectors 

1. Who would help this single miner if he got sick 
broke a leg, met up with a mountain lion? 

2. Who could he boast to if he discovered gold? 

3. Would he have much fun being all alone? 

Groups of Miners 

1. How do these miners work together? 

2 . What problems might these miners face in trying 
to get along with each other? (stealing gold o 
equipment, claim- jumping, accepting responsible 

If there are no police to protect the miners, then 
must? (themselves) Read selections from Andrist o 
Beals to see how early court rooms were managed. N 
how harsh, cold and tough some of their punishments 
not because they were brutal men but only because t 
wanted to protect themselves against robbery and vi 
Also note how an organized structure was being deve 
especially in selection from Beals. 

These questions can be used and answered in groups 
individually after reading the selection from Beals 

1. What two problems did the miners have that 
to be solved? 

2. Why do you think John Bidwell was. the leade 
settling disputes? 

3. How did the jury punish the robbers? Do yo 
this was a fair punishment? 

4 . Why should we avoid hanging everyone who do 
something wrong? 
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Andrist, California Gold 
Rush / title page and 
pp.75,77, 110-111. 

Slides or mining opera- 
tions', prospectors, and 
miners . 



srs 

sse miners work together? 

Lems might these miners face in trying 
mg with each other? (stealing gold or 
r claim- jumping, accepting responsibilities) 

io. police to protect the miners, then who Andrist, The California 

5lves) Read selections from Andrist or Gold Rush , pp. 115-116. 

iow early court rooms were managed. Note 

Ld and tough some of their punishments were;Beals, The Rush for Gold , 
ley were brutal men but only because they pp. 198-208. 

:ect themselves against robbery and violence, 
an organized structure was being developed, 
selection from Beals. 

is can be used and answered in groups or 
if ter reading the selection from Beals. 

:wo problems did the miners have that had 
solved? 

> you think John Bidwell was. the leader in 
:ng disputes? 

Ld the jury punish the robbers? Do you think 
/as a fair punishment? 

lould we avoid hanging everyone who does 
ling wrong? 



id ask children to suggest in what ways 
d£ the prospector and the groups of 
Lght be different. Develop a list with 
t suggests the differences in problems. 

itors 



help this single miner if he got sick, 
sg , met up with a mountain lion? 
he boast to if he discovered gold? 
lave much fun being all alone? 
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A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS 

NEEDED FOR A FAIR TRIAL OF THOSE 
ACCUSED OF CRIMES. 

G. The members of every group direct 
expectations (organized into roles) 
toward other members ; they apply 
both positive and negative sanc- 
tions to get members to behave in 
certain ways . 

G. Although all societies use both 

positive and negative social sanc- 
tions , the particular sanctions 
used may differ. 

G. Although all societies use both F. 
positive and negative social 
sanctions, the particular sanc- 
tions used may differ. 



G. All societies have some laws 

(rules) which will be enforced 
through force if necessary. 

S. Generalizes from data. 



0 




members of the camp 
tion members were j 
membership elected 
major function was 
In the larger camps, 
followed the Mexica 
alcaldes . The alca 
charged with servin 
mayor and justice o 



Miners ' justice was 
and often, harshly, 
communities , the me 
tions seemed to fee 
to reject the nonco 
that would encourag 
the common good or 
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GUARDS 
L. OF THOSE 



coup direct 
i into roles) 
they apply 
tive sane- 
3 behave in 



members of the camp who mined. Associa- 
tion members were jurors in trials. The 
membership elected a claims officer. His 
major function was to settle disputes. 

In the larger camps, the association 
followed the Mexican system of electing 
alcaldes . The alcaldes were usually 
charged with serving both in the role of 
mayor and justice of the peace. 



use both 
social sanc- 
sanctions 



use both F. Miners' justice was administered swiftly 
social and often, harshly. Living in isolated 

.ar sane- communities, the members of the associa- 

tions seemed to feel that it was necessary 
to reject the nonconformist with a severity 
that would encourage others to adjust for 
the common good or leave the camp. 

: laws 
inforced 
; ary . 
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Children should be aware of attitudes that Americans 
had toward foreigners. In too many cases Americans 
felt they could push all others out of their way. 

Read the following selection to bring this point 
across: . The 'California Gold Rush , pp. 110-112. 

The following information is for the teacher's conven- 
ience. 

French - driven out and robbed their sites 
Mexican had np rights since they spoke another 
language and had different colored skin 
Latin, American taxed unfairly 

Chinese - cheated/ swindled and mistreated; they 
. were permitted tq mine only where whites had 

'■ mined 

. Greeks r did not go to California to mine gold 

Ask: "Think back to other communities you have studied. 

How were Americans wrong in the way they treated 
foreigners?" 

Have the children imagine they are on a jury at a gold- 
mining trial. Present the What would YOU Decide ? work- 
sheet. Have the children work with a partner and try 
to decide the punishment for each case. 

In order to reinforce the concepts relating to govern- 
ment, read sections from "Sarnia" in Conflict, Politics 
and Freedom . Use the gold mining camp as context , 
instead of places named in story if necessary. 
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Andrist, The California 
Gold Rush, pp. Ho- 
ur: 



See Appendix for What 
Would YOU Decide? 



Quigley and Longaker, 
Conflict, Politics 
and Freedom, pp. T- 
28. 
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G. There were few entertainments for the miners- 
The most popular diversions were horse rac- 
ing, drinking, playing cards and fighting. 
Dancing was popular -- with the "female" part- 
ner being identified by a neckerchief or cloth 
tied around his arm. 



Every culture must provide 
for the satisfaction of the 
elementary biological re- 
1 quirements such as food and 
warmth, and the need for 
positive affect and gregar- 
iousness . 



Situation describes a 
( phenomenon in areal rela- 
tionship with other phen- 
omenon with which it is 
associated. 



. H. Prices in camps were high because of the short 
age of goods . The shortage resulted from a 
number of factors including . the 'location in 
relationship to sources of -supply (situation), 
the type of transportation available at the 
•time, and the 'determination of men in the 
area to make money in the gold mines rather 
than in some other pursuits. 



a. It is important to know 
the direction and dis- 
tance from other places . 

b . It is important to know 
the functional relation- 
ship to other places. 
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36. Read the selection from The California Gold Rush con-^ 
i cerning the recreation of the miner on his usual day 
of rest - Sunday. Use pictures to illustrate further 
types of entertainment (horse racing, reading, weekly’ 
wash, celebration of striking it rich) . 



37. Children may illustrate a favorite form of miners' 
recreation. Compare with today's recreational activ- 
ities . 

38. When times were the toughest, songs would bring hope , 
and comfort to all of the miners. Introduce some of 
the songs of the gold rush period. Square dancing 
could also be introduced as a "fun activity." Now 
that daily life of a typical miner has been studied, 
children could write a creative story using Old Timex 
worksheet in the Appendix, 



t 




39. Have groups of children prepare panels for a mural 

depicting the life of a gold miner in an early Cali- 
fornia community or have the children prepare diorama 
depicting the gold miner's life. • 

40. Discuss the type of currency used by the miners and 
the high cost of living in the gold camps . Show the 
cartoon which exaggerates the high expenses associate 
with gold camp life. Get pupils to generalize about 
universal need to meet certain basic physical needs. 

41. Read p. 101 in The California Gold Rush to the chil- 
dren. Compare prices today with those in the gold 
camp. California Gold Days , pp. 64-65, can also be 
used here for more information on prices. 
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lection from The California Gold Rush con- 
recreation of the miner on his usual day 
unday. Use pictures to illustrate further 
tertainment (horse racing, reading, weekly 
ration of striking it rich) . 



y illustrate a favorite form of miners 1 
Compare with today's recreational activ- 



were the toughest, songs would bring hope 
: to all of the miners. Introduce some of 
f the gold rush period. Square dancing 
be introduced as a "fun activity." Now 
life of a typical miner has been studied, 
>uld write a creative story using Old Timer 
.n the Appendix. 



s of children prepare panels for a mural 
:he life of a gold miner in an early Cali- 
mnity or have the children prepare dioramas 
:he gold miner's life. v! 

; type of currency used by the miners and 
>st of living in the gold camps . Show the 
Lch exaggerates the high expenses associated 
:amp life. Get pupils to generalize about 
.eed to meet certain basic physical needs. 

L in The California Gold Rush to the chil- 
?are prices today with those in the gold 
Lfornia Gold Days , pp. 64-65, can also be 
£or more information on prices. 
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McNeer, The California 
Gold Rush, pp. 110- 
119. 

Andrist, The California 
Gold Rush, pp. 105- 
107, 110. 

Slide of Sunday - a holi 
day for miners . 



Beals, The Rush for Gold 
pp. 162-164; 

Videotape: Music and 

Dancing in Gold Mining 
Carttps , Chelmsford ITV. 

See Appendix for Gold 
Mining Songg and Old 
Timer. 



Andrist, The California 
t old Rus h, p. 104. 

Slide of miners trading 
for provisions. 

Andrist, The California 
Gold Rush , p. 101. 

Bauer , California Gold 
Days , pp. 64-65. 
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G. The price of a good rises when the 
supply of this good is in short 
supply as compared to the demand 
for the good. 

S , Sets up hypotheses and tests against 
new data . 

G. If the money supply increases while 
the supply stays the same, the de- 
mand increases and prices rise. 

G. Innovations occur in all societies; 
they occur in ideas and behavior, 
not just in things. 

G. Although culture is always changing, 
certain parts or elements may 
persist over long periods of time. 

G. All people living in a particular 
environment or in similar physical 
environments use the environment 
according to their cultural values, 
knowledge, and technology. 

G. All societies have some means of 

socializing children. All societies 
have some type of religion (s). 

S. Generalizes from data. 
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42. Ask: "Why do you think supplies were so expensive i, 

the mining camps?" Encourage children to support th 
answers with references to earlier activities and un 
standings developed in this unit. Bring out ideas s 
as isolation of the communities, difficulty in trans 
porting supplies, major pursuit of the miners, etc. 
(Discuss simple examples of effects of shift in supp 
and demand upon prices of things children might want 
buy today -- e.g. ice cream cones, candy bars.) 

Refer to Appendix for two worksheets dealing with pr 
of supplies and value of gold. 

Children may also make their own story problems con- 
cerning prices of materials. 

43. Read pp. 176-180 in The Rush for Gold after the chil< 
have responded to the previous question to test hypo- 
theses . 



44. Discuss how costs of commodities and services in the; 
own community might change if there was a sudden inf( 
of money. Relate this situation to the gold camp wh« 
there was an abundance of gold. (Relate idea of supj 
of money to concept of demand.) 
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45. Tell children, "The gold camps we have been studying 
lasted only a few years. Soon, the miners were sendi 
for their wives and families. As families settled ir 
those communities that had a continuing gold supply, 
patterns of life became more like the way people were 
living in the settled areas of the country. Churches 
schools and other activities that we have in our own 
community became the pattern for the gold mining town 
Spend a little time on the setting up of churches and 
schools. Ask: "Why do you think they set them up? 

kinds of churches do you think they set up? What kin 
of things do you think they had children study in sch 
(Perhaps ask children how they would decide what kind 
schools or churches to set up if they went to an isol 
spot in the world.) Ask: "Have you studied any comm 

which did not have schools or churches?" Have the ch 
read to find out what happened to the thousands of pr 
tors who came to California to look for gold but coul 
find enough to make a living. 
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>s?" Encourage children to support their. 

;ferences to earlier activities and under- 
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the communities, difficulty in trans- 
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! examples of effects of shift in supply 
prices of things children might want to 
g. ice cream cones, candy bars.) 

ix for two worksheets dealing with prices See Appendix for 
value of gold. woxksheets. 

so make their own story problems con- 
of materials. 
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make a living. 



Beals , The Rush for 
Gold , pp. 233-251. 

Bauer, California Gold 
Days , pp. 93-101. 

Andrist, The California 
Gold Rush, pp. 108- 
109. 
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G. Both men and nature change 
the character of the earth. 



G. Societies differ in terms 
of the kinds of services 
which are provided by govern- 
ments. 

G. Governments provide many services 
which people cannot provide for 
themselves. 

a. Governments provide protection 
against crime. 

b. Governments frequently provide 
schools . 
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46. To review some of the material in this unit, see Appendix 
for worksheets and the booklet Gold - How Was It Mined ? 

47. Show the movie, California and Gold and the filmstrip 
Golden Gate to the West to review the following concepts: 

(1) why individual miners could not make a living 
panning for gold, 

(2) what the people did for a living when they stopped 
looking for gold, 

(3) how land use changed as a consequence of the deple- 
tion of the once easily accessible gold supply. 

48. Have the children imagine themselves to be gold seekers 
and have them write stories of the manner in which they 
survived and worked once they got into the gold fields. 
Return their original writings on this topic and ask 
them to list the new or more precise perceptions they 
now have concerning the gold miner's life. 

49. Ask: "How did the government services in the mining camp 

compare with government services provided in other com- 
munities you have studied? Why do you think they had so 
few government services? How did the services change 
within the mining camps?" 
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See Appendix .'or 
worksheets and 
Gold - How Was It 
Mined ?" 

Film: California 

and Gold , Ernest 
Kleinberg . 

Filmstrip: Golden 

Gate to the West , 
Museum Extension 
Service, Eye Gate 
House , Inc . 
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BOOKS 

Andrist, Ralph K. and The Editors of Amer- 
ican Heritage, California Gold Rush , New 
York, American Heritage Publishing Co., 
(Harper and Row) , 1961. 

Bauer, Helen, California Gold Days , Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday, 1954. 

Bauer, Helen, California Rancho Days , 

Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1953. 

Bauer, Helen, California Mission Days , 

Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1951. 

Beals, Frank L. , The Rush for Gold , Evans- 
ton, Illinois, Harper and Row, 1962. 

Brock, Emma, Drusilla , New York, Macmillan 
Co. , 1937. 

Bu^Jir, Walter, Underground Riches , New 
York, William Morrow & Co., 1958. 

Hoff, Carol, Johnny Texas , Chicago, Follett 
Publishing Co., 1950. 

Lewis , Oscar and the Editors of Sunset 
Books, Gold Rush Country , Menlo Park, 
California, Lane Magazine and Book Co., 
1968. 

Markun, Patricia Maloney, The First Book of 
Mining , New York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1959. 

McCall, Edith, Gold Rush Adventures , Chicago 
Children's Press, 1961. 



McNeer, May, The California Gold Rush , 
New York, Random House, 1950. 

Norling, Jo and Ernest, Pogo's Mining 
Trip: A Story of Gold , New York , 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 1959 . 

Quigley, Charles M. , Conflict, Politics 
and Freedom, Boston, Ginn and Co., 
1968. 

Quigley, Charles M. , Your Rights and 
Responsibilities as an American Citi - 
zen , Boston, Ginn and Co., 1967. 

films 

California and Gold , Ernest Kleinberg. 

Gold and Gold Mining , Bailey Films, 

Gold Rush Boy , Churchill Films. 

FILMSTRIPS 

California, the Golden State , Eye Gate 
House, Inc. 

Earth , Home of Man Series , Eye Gate 
House , Inc . 

Gold! On to California , Eye Gate House 
Inc. 

Golden Gate to the West , Eye Gate House 
Inc . 

Growing in Citizenship Series, McGraw- 
Hill Films. 

Learning to Use Maps Series, Encyclo- 
paedia Britanhica Films. 



M r Edith, Heroes of the Western Out - 

l:I\K Chicago, Children's Press, 1960. 



FILMSTRIPS (continued) 



Map Symbols, Dots and Lines , Society for 
Visual Education. 

SLIDES 

la: Gold Miners heading west to California 

lb: Well equipped prospector 

2; 111 equipped prospector 

3: Map of California gold fields 

4: Small scale gold mine in operation 

using gold pan, rocker, and hydraulic 
methods 

5: Long tom team mining gold 

6: Sunday - a holiday for miners 

7: Miners trading for provisions 

STUDY PRINTS 

Map Symbols and Geographic Terms Charts , 

A. J. Ny strom and Company. 

TRANSPARENCY 

United States Sculptural Relief Transpar - 
ency , a. J. Ny strom and Company. 

VIDEOTAPE 

Music an d Dancing in Gold Mining Camps, 
Chelmsford ITV. 
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If Pete spent 3 ounces of gold on his favorite 
girl at the saloon , how much money did Pete 
have left? 
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Write a word to describe how they felt. 



write sad or disappointed? 
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and maybe even a mule! 



But how surprised the people were when they went to pay 
for these things 1 
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That's right. They didn’t see gold on the ground. 



First, a man dtg some dirt. 




Would he see gold? 
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gold was slow, hard work 



they called it 
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